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King George and Queen Mary, and also their eldest son, continuously showed
deep interest in the subject of industrial welfare. No monarchs or princes were
ever so assiduous in visiting the great centres of industry. In the last years of
the King's reign, the Prince of Wales put himself at the head of the movement
for helping the unemployed workers and inaugurated and sustained a magnificent
nation-wide effort for providing clubs, allotments, and other means of alleviating
their condition.

Politics were also in a somewhat troubled state, though not nearly so troubled
as industry. During the War the system of party politics had been practically
suspended. From 1916 to 1918 there was a Coalition Government with Mr
Lloyd George as Prime Minister. Owing to the extra pressure of work caused
by the War, the Cabinet was divided into two. One was called the War Cabinet,
and composed only of the Prime Minister and f our other Ministers, later increased
to five. - None of the members of the War Cabinet, except the Chancellor of
the Exchequer (Mr Bonar Law), had any Department of State to administer,
but each was free from administrative duties and was to give his undivided
attention to the War and the general needs of the country. For the internal
affairs of the country there was a Home Cabinet, comprising all the Ministers
of Departments of State, meeting usually under the chairmanship of the Home
Secretary.

This new system of Cabinet Government was a great success. The War
Cabinet became the brain of the British Government. When the Prime
Ministers for the Dominions visited England they sat in the War Cabinet,
which thereupon, as long as they were present, became the Imperial War Cabinet.
When peace came;- the Government meant to continue the Imperial Cabinet,
but this plan was not carried into effect. The War Cabinet itself disappeared
soon after the War, and the Home Cabinet too. Government reverted to the
old Cabinet system, consisting of a Prime Minister and Ministers of Depart-
ments. The pre-War system of politics did not revive just all at once. Coalition
Government persisted for a time. It made the Peace Treaties of 1919, but
the majority of the Conservative party became dissatisfied with the leadership
of the Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd George, who was a Liberal, indeed a Radical.
In 1920, although Mr A. J. Balfour and a few other prominent Conservatives
advised that Coalition Government should continue, the Conservative party,
at a celebrated meeting at the Carlton Club, decided to withdraw its support.
Mr Lloyd George thereupon resigned. Coalition Government was at an end
(October 1922).

The selection of a new Prime Minister was practically determined for the
King by the custom of the constitution. Mr Bonar Law had been leader of
the Conservative party since 1909* During the War he had been Chancellor
of the Exchequer and had displayed the utmost energy and public spirit. The